THE  TRAGEDY OF RAMSAY MACDONALD
MacDonald's resolve to do all in his power to get the good-
will of the Tories showed itself in the hectic days just before
the formation of the Second Labour Government, and led to
an amazing incident. The General Election of May 1929 was
just over ; the Conservative Government had been defeated
and Labour was the largest Party and therefore the alternative
Government. Immediately MacDonald heard that Baldwin
had decided to resign, he secretly and without consulting any
of his colleagues got in touch with the Tory Leader and
begged an interview. Baldwin was naturally astonished but
agreed to see the Socialist Leader at No. 10 Downing Street.
What transpired at that strange meeting has not been revealed.
MacDonald had only casually mentioned to Snowden that
he had been in touch with Baldwin. Snowden smelt a rat
at once and there are good grounds to justify his suspicion that
MacDonald's purpose in going to sec Baldwin was to make a
deal with the Tories to keep Labour in office. Snowden, at
any rate, was determined that even if MacDonald's overtures
were successful he would not^ on any consideration, be a party
to any such arrangement. Undeterred by any rebuff, Mac-
Donald was equally determined to continue to work for an
entente cordiale with the Tories. His proposal of a Council of
State, made at this time in the House of Commons, was a
characteristic and revealing move in this direction. Baldwin,
who was at that time very much at odds with his Party, scorned
the suggestion ; he was in no hurry to transfer himself from
the frying-pan to the fire.
All these attempts at rapprochement showed a complete lack
of appreciation on the part of MacDonald of the fundamental
differences which exist between the Labour Party and their
political opponents. He alone of the Labour Party believed
that a working arrangement was possible. How mistaken he
was, was subsequently shown by the fact that the National
Government, since its formation, has introduced only Tory
legislation.
This desire to work with the Tories tended to separate
MacDonald from his Party. As time went on the gap widened
and the criticism became more forceful and bitter. It seemed
strange that MacDonald, with his canny caution and cir-
cumspecting foresight, should have taken the risk that this
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